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NORTH  CAROLINA  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Songs  You  Will  Sing  at  the  Children's  Concert 
For  The  Beauty  Of  The  Earth 

I  II 

For  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  For  the  beauty  of  each  hour, 

For  the  beauty  of  the  skies,  Of  the  day  and  of  the  night, 

For  the  love,  which  from  our  birth  Hill  and  vale  and  tree  and  flower, 

Over  and  around  us  lies,  Sun  and  moon  and  stars  of  light, 

Lord  of  all,  to  Thee  we  raise  Lord  of  all  to  Thee  we  raise 

This  our  hymn  of  grateful  praise.  This  our  hymn  of  grateful  praise. 

Ill 

For  the  joy  of  human  love, 
Brother,  sister,  parent,  child, 
Friends  on  earth  and  friends  above, 
For  all  gentle  thoughts  and  mild, 
Lord  of  all  to  Thee,  we  raise 
This  our  hymn  of  grateful  praise. 

— Pierpont 

i  Music:  SONGS  WE  SING  (Hall  &  McCreary) 

Shoo,  Fly,  Don't  Bother  Me! 

I  II 

I  think  I  hear  the  angels  sing,  If  I  sleep  in  the  sun  I  surely  knows, 

I  think  I  hear  the  angels  sing,  If  I  sleep  in  the  sun  I  surely  knows, 

I  think  I  hear  the  angels  sing,  If  I  sleep  in  the  sun  I  surely  knows, 

The  angels  now  are  on  the  wing,  A  fly  comes  sting  me  on  the  nose, 

I  feel,  I  feel,  I  feel,  I  feel,  I  feel,  I  feel, 

That's  what  my  mother  said,  That's  what  my  mother  said, 

The  angels  pouring  'lasses  down,  Whenever  I  lays  me  down  to  sleep, 

Upon  my  sleeping  head.  I  must  cover  up  my  head. 

Chorus: 

Shoo,  fly,  don't  bother  me! 

Shoo,  fly,  don't  bother  me! 

Shoo,  fly,  don't  bother  me! 

I  belong  to  Company  G! 

I  feel,  I  feel,  I  feel, 

I  feel  like  a  morning  star, 

I  feel,  I  feel,  I  feel, 

I  feel  like  a  morning  star! 

— Reeves 

Music:  NEW  MUSIC  HORIZONS,  Book  5  (Silver  Burdett) 


WOLFGANG   AMADEUS   MOZART 

1756  - 1791 

WHAT  A  BUSY  DAY  it  was  for  the  Mozart  family!  Like  the 
autumn  leaves  swirling  in  the  Salzburg  streets  there  was  a  hurryin^^ 
and  scurrying  inside  their  comfortable  old  house.  And  what  sound^P 
filled  the  air!  All  day  six-year  old  Wolfgang  and  his  sister,  Nannerl, 
on  violin  and  clavier,  practiced  their  scales  and  minuets.  Papa  Mozart 
was  in  and  out  with  piles  of  letters  and  music.  Excited  by  the  rattle 
of  paper  in  strange  packing  boxes,  the  yellow  canary  jumped  about 
and  twittered.  Mother  Mozart  sewed  anxiously  on  a  pretty  little 
skirt  and  a  small  boy's  suit.  Her  children  were  going  to  be  well 
dressed  when  they  arrived  in  Vienna  to  play  before  the  Empress,  Maria 
Theresa!  Surely  they  would  bring  back  the  highest  praise  from  the 
court  musicians  and  all  who  heard  them.  Eleven-year  old  Nannerl 
was  already  a  brilliant  performer  on  the  clavier.  And  as  for  Wolf- 
gang, was  he  not  known  in  European  cities  as  "The  Wonder  Boy?" 

WHEN  EVERYTHING  WAS  READY  the  Mozarts  rattled 
off  with  their  bundles  and  boxes  and  a  clavier  strapped  to  the  top  of 
the  coach.  The  trip  to  Vienna  was  indeed  a  success.  Everywhere 
eager  audiences  were  waiting  to  hear  the  miraculous  Mozart  children^^ 
They  were  invited  to  play  at  the  palace  and  the  royal  family  pre^P 
sented  them  with  court  costumes.  Nannerl's  dress  was  of  white  satin 
with  jewelled  ornaments.  Wolfgang's  suit,  the  color  of  lilacs,  was 
decorated  with  gold  braid.  With  it  he  wore  lace  ruffles  and  carried 
a  small  sword.  The  royal  princesses  were  good  companions  for  Nan- 
nerl and  her  brother.  One  day  Wolfgang  felJ  on  the  slippery  palace 
floor  and  was  picked  up  by  Princess  Marie  Antoinette.  To  thank  her, 
he  said:  "When  you  grow  up  I  will  marry  you!"  But,  of  course, 
this  never  happened  because  the  young  Wolfgang  grew  up  to  be  the 
great  composer,  Mozart,  and  he  married  a  singer,  Constanze  Weber. 

MOZART  MADE  MANY  JOURNEYS  like  the  one  to  Vienna. 
He  was  always  composing  music,  playing  concerts,  and  doing  wonder- 
ful things  to  astonish  his  audiences.    He  played  perfectly  with  a  cloth 
stretched  over  the  keys.     He  transposed  and  improvised  long  and 
difficult  pieces.     Blindfolded,  he  could  instantly  name  any  notes  or 
chords  that  were  played  for  him.    The  people  of  Naples  thought  his 
gifts  were  magic  because  of  the  gold  ring  on  his  finger,  but  Mozart 
proved  he  could  perform  as  well  without  it.     Once  he  wrote  down, 
note  for  note,  a  long  choral  work  (Allegri's  Miserere)  just  from  hear-  A 
ing  it  sung  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  Rome.    He  even  composed  a  sym- 
phony of  his  own  when  he  was  eight  years  old!  Do  you  understand  how 
this  greatly  gifted  composer  was  able  to  write  over  forty  symphonies 
and  countless  other  works  in  his  short  life  of  thirty-five  years? 
A  book  you  will  enjoy:  MOZART  THE  WONDER  BOY  by 
Opal  Wheeler  and  Sybil  Deucher  (E.  P.  Dutton) 


"HAFFNER"  SYMPHONY  No.  35  in  D  Major 


Mozart 

IT  WAS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  SUMMER  in  Vienna  when 
Mozart,  a  young  man  of  twenty-six,  received  a  letter  from  his  father, 
e  was  busy  as  could  be,  writing  wind  instrument  parts  for  his  new 
bpera.  What  could  Papa  Mozart  want?  The  letter  said  that  the 
Mayor  of  Salzburg,  Siegmund  Haffner,  was  to  have  a  big  celebration 
in  honor  of  his  son's  becoming  a  nobleman.  Would  Wolfgang  please 
compose  a  symphony  for  the  occasion?  Although  it  seemed  impossible 
to  finish  the.  opera  score  and  start  a  symphony,  Mozart  wrote  his 
father  that  he  would  try  it.  "You  may  count  on  having  something  from 
me  by  every  post,"  he  said,  "and  as  far  as  haste  permits,  I  shall  turn 
out  good  work." 

TRUE  TO  HIS  PROMISE,  as  each  section  was  finished,  Mozart 
dutifully  mailed  it  to  his  father  in  Salzburg.  All  four  movements 
were  completed  in  less  than  two  weeks.  We  know  that  Mozart,  in 
spite  of  his  haste,  really  "turned  out  good  work"  because  the  "Haff- 
ner" is  rated  by  critics  to-day  as  one  of  his  five  greatest  symphonies. 

THE  FIRST  MOVEMENT  originally  opened  with  a  march. 
This  was  later  taken  away  when  Mozart  revised  the  symphony  in  1783. 
|t  now  begins  with  a  happy,  pompous  theme,  suitable  for  a  festive  oc- 
casion: 


ilCiff)iif  iimDVf 


THE  SECOND  MOVEMENT,  slow  and  beautiful,  starts  with 
this  graceful  melody: 


l,|ft  p  tf\f-jfril  JT?  I  Jg  p 


THE  THIRD  MOVEMENT,  a  Minuet,  is  thought  by  some 
Mozart-lovers  to  be  the  finest  of  all  the  movements: 


THE  LAST  MOVEMENT  brings  the  "Haffner"  Symphony  to 
a  fast  and  brilliant  close: 


Prest* 


f^§m 


A  record  you  will  enjoy:  THE  STORY  AND  MUSIC  OF 
MOZART  (Columbia  J- 166) 


GEORGE   FREDERIC    HANDEL 

1685  -  1759 

TEARS  WERE  IN  THE  EYES  OF  LITTLE  GEORGE 
HANDEL  when  his  father  shook  a  stern  fist  at  him  and  said:  "No  son 
of  mine  shall  ever  become  a  musician!  I  have  decided  you  are  to  be 
a  lawyer!"  How  could  the  boy  ever  make  this  hard-hearted  parent 
understand  that  music  was  what  he  loved  best  in  all  the  world.  And 
how  could  proud  Dr.  Handel,  the  Court  Surgeon,  explain  to  his  pre- 
cious child  that  musicians  were  little  more  than  servants,  often  hungry 
and  forced  to  wander  the  streets.  His  son  singing  for  a  miserable 
piece  of  silver!  What  a  disgrace  this  would  be  to  the  family  name! 

TO  BE  SURE  THAT  HIS  ORDERS  WERE  CARRIED  OUT 
Dr.  Handel  allowed  no  musical  instruments,  not  even  a  toy  trumpet, 
in  the  house.  George  could  hear  the  sound  of  music  only  when  he 
went  to  church  or  listened  to  the  tower  bells  chiming  sweetly  over  the 
little  German  town  of  Halle.  If  only  his  fingers  could  play  these 
tunes!  Perhaps  his  dear  Aunt  Anna,  who  lived  in  the  Handel  house- 
hold, knew  what  sad-faced  George  was  thinking.  One  day  she  came 
in  with  a  large  mysterious  package.  In  no  time  it  had  disappeared  to 
the  attic.  George  soon  discovered  that  the  surprise  was  a  small  spinet 
for  him.  Now  he  could  play  to  his  heart's  content,  safely  hidden  away 
from  the  ears  of  Father  Handel. 

WHEN  GEORGE  WAS  EIGHT  a  wonderful  thing  happened 
which  changed  the  rest  of  his  life — and  Dr.  Handel's  mind  about  his 
son's  music.  One  day  as  his  father  was  getting  ready  to  leave  for  the 
Duke's  Court  in  the  nearby  town  of  Weissenfels,  George  begged  to 
go  with  him.  The  answer  was  a  firm  "NO."  As  the  carriage  rolled 
away  little  George  ran  fast  and  caught  up  with  it.  Not  until  the  horses 
stopped,  far  up  the  road,  did  his  angry  father  find  him  clinging  to  the 
back  of  the  coach.  So  he  had  to  take  the  disobedient  child  inside.  Once 
at  the  Court,  George  Frederic  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  chapel. 
The  kind  organist,  seeing  his  eagerness  to  touch  the  keys,  let  him  play 
on  the  great  organ.  WThen  the  Duke  heard  the  wonderful  sounds 
which  came  from  the  child's  fingers,  he  ordered  Dr.  Handel  to  ap- 
pear before  him.  Such  a  scolding  he  gave  the  proud  Surgeon!  "What 
do  you  mean  by  keeping  this  child  away  from  music?  Your  son  has  a 
great  gift,  and  you  must  give  him  lessons  at  once."  The  father  could 
do  nothing  but  carry  out  the  instructions  of  his  employer.  Soon 
George  Frederic  was  happily  learning  to  play  the  organ  and  other  in- 
struments as  well,  besides  studying  harmony,  counterpoint  and  com- 
position. And  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  long,  wonderful  life  of 
music. 

A  book  you  will  enjoy:  HANDEL  AT  THE  COURT  OF  KINGS 
by  Opal  Wheeler  (E.  P.  Dutton) 


ROYAL   FIREWORKS   MUSIC 


Handel 

IN  ENGLAND  TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  fireworks 
were  practically  unheard  of.  You  can  imagine  the  excitement  and  de- 
light of  the  British  children  when  they  heard  that  their  King,  George 
!I,  was  planning  a  magnificent  display  of  fireworks  in  a  large  outdoor 
park  in  London.  George  Handel,  who  now  lived  in  London,  was 
asked  to  compose  music  for  the  grand  event. 

NEWS  OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S  FIREWORKS  SHOW  quickly 
spread  all  over  the  Kingdom,  and  soon  the  streets  of  London  were 
jammed  with  coaches  and  crowds  of  people.  A  week  before  the  occa- 
sion, on  April  20th,  1749,  an  English  writer  complained:  "There  was 
such  a  stoppage  on  London  Bridge  that  no  carriage  could  pass  for  three 
hours."  While  guards  tried  to  untangle  the.  traffic,  hammers  were 
pounding  in  Green  Park  on  an  enormous  "machine",  a  large  wooden 
building  from  which  the  fireworks  would  be  set  off.  The  machine  was 
disguised  to  look  like  a  Greek  temple. 

ON  THE  OPENING  NIGHT  Handel  was  ready  with  a  huge 
band  of  musicians.  To  be  sure  the  music  would  be  loud  enough  he 
tad  40  trumpets,  20  horns,  16  oboes,  16  bassoons,  8  pairs  of  kettle- 
drums and  1 2  side  drums.  In  addition  to  this  there  were  other  instru- 
ments such  as  flutes,  fifes,  a  contra  bassoon  and  serpent  and  all  the 
stringed  instruments.  As  a  surprise  1 8  small  cannons  were  to  be  shot 
off  during  the  music.  But,  alas!  After  the  grand  Overture  not  another 
note  was  sounded.  The  machine  caught  on  fire,  and  in  a  great  blaze  the 
Greek  temple  burned  to  the  ground.  The  frightened  people  rushed  to 
the  gates  and  left. 

HANDEL'S  FIREWORKS  MUSIC,  which  consisted  of  an  Over- 
ture and  five  movements,  was  later  played  at  a  benefit  performance 
for  an  orphanage.  The  two  movements  which  you  will  hear  are  a 
Minuet  and  a  Bourree.  Both  are  dances.  The  minuet,  in  3/4  meter, 
was  a  favorite  court  dance ;  the  bourree^  in  duple  rhythm,  was  a  French 
peasants'  dance. 

MINUET 


?  » 


BOURREE 


mmm^^mm 


EDWARD   MACDOWELL 


// 


1861  -  1908 


AMERICANS  TODAY  ARE  VERY  PROUD  of  Edward  Mac- 
Dowell  because  he  was  our  first  internationally  known  composer.  But 
during  the  1860's  when  Edward  was  growing  up  in  New  York  City 
people  thought  that  all  the  really  good  musicians  came  from  foreign 
countries.  They  could  not  believe  that  our  own  Indian  melodies,  our 
folk  songs  and  stories  would  one  day  inspire  a  native-born  composer  to 
write  magnificent  songs,  piano  pieces  and  suites  for  orchestra,  j-'  It  was 
a  wonderful  triumph  for  young  Edward  MacDowell  when  the  Boston 
Symphony  invited  him  to  play  his  own  piano  concerto.  Since  the  au- 
dience seemed  to  like  the  work  of  this  new  composer,  the  Orchestra 
director  asked  him  to  play  more  of  his  compositions.  Before  long  Ed- 
ward MacDowell  found  himself  famous!  But,  best  of  all,  he  had 
taught  his  listeners  to  enjoy  American  music. 

LIKE  MANY  OTHER  AMERICAN  MUSICIANS  OF  HIS 
TIME  Edward  MacDowell  had  studied  abroacL^When  he  was  fif- 
teen it  was  decided  that  his  mother  should  take  Eaward  to  Paris  where 
he  would  enter  the  Conservatory.  What  a  day  it  was  when  he  went 
to  take  the  examinations!  Poor  Edward  could  hardly  understand  a 
word  of  French,  but  the  professors  passed  him  when  they  heard  how 
well  the  boy  played  the  piano  and  how  gifted  he  was  at  composing. 

ALL  WENT  WELL  FOR  A  WHILE,  then  Edward  became 
restless  and  wanted  to  go  to  Germany.  He  spent  a  number  of  years 
in  different  German  cities,  studying,  teaching  and  composing.  In  his 
class  at  Frankfort  there  was  a  lovely  young  American  girl,  Marian 
Nevins.  A  pianist,  a  lover  of  books,  a  walking  companion,  what  more 
could  a  young  man  want?  Can  you  imagine  what  happened?  When 
Marian  left  to  go  back  to  America,  Edward  followed  and  married  her. 

THE  MacDOWELLS  LIVED  FIRST  IN  BOSTON,  then 
moved  to  New  York  because  Edward  was  made  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music  at  Columbia  University.  They  spent  their  summers 
in  a  lovely  New  Hampshire  village,  Peterboro,  where,  on  a  wooded 
farm,  the  composer  found  a  quiet  place  to  write.  He  had  a  little  log 
cabin  which  he  called  his  "house  of  dreams."  Perhaps  this  is  where 
he  first  thought  of  the  melodies  for  his  "WOODLAND 
SKETCHES." 

THE  PETERBORO  FARM  has  since  become  a  writers'  colony 
where  talented  young  Americans  may  spend  the  summer  in  the  same 
woods  and  mountains  where  MacDowell  built  his  cabin  in  the  pines. 

A  book  you  will  enjoy:  EDWARD  MacDOWELL  AND  HIS 
CABIN  IN  THE  PINES  by  Opal  Wheeler  and  Sybil  Deucher 

(E.  P.  Dutton) 


WOODLAND   SKETCHES 


MacDowell 

EDWARD  MacDOWELL  read  a  great  many  story  books,  and 
he  loved  to  tell  fanciful  tales  in  music.  His  pieces  nearly  all  have 
interesting  names,  such  as  "Forgotten  Fairy-tales,"  "The  Witch," 
"Marionettes."  Music  which  tells  a  story  or  paints  a  picture  is  called 
"program  music."  The  five  pieces  from  "WOODLAND  SKETCH- 
ES" are  all  this  kind  of  music. 

TO  A  WATER  LILY  is  as  smooth  and  quiet  as  a  clear  pond: 
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FROM  UNCLE  REMUS  describes  one  of  MacDowell's  favorite 
characters  in  Joel  Chandler  Harris'  Uncle  Remus  stories.  You  can 
picture  this  dear  old  Negro,  chuckling,  as  he  tells  stories  by  the  blazing 
fire  in  his  cabin. 


rf^tifrfr.'.' 


WILL  O'  THE  WISP  is  over  so  quickly  you  will  have  a  hard  time 
to  catch  it.    Just  like  a  lightning  bug! 


JWl^W^ 


Close  your  eyes  when  you  hear  IN  AUTUMN  and  see  the  leaves 
dancing  about  in  the  wind. 


FROM  AN  INDIAN  LODGE  begins  with  a  heavy  introduction. 
This  is  followed  by  a  real  Indian  melody.  MacDowell  took  this 
theme  from  the  Brotherton  Indians. 


^fa 
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LIGHT   CAVALRY   OVERTURE 

Franz  von  Suppe 
1819  -  1891 

WHAT  IS  MORE  EXCITING  than  a  trumpet  or  a  bugle  call- 
ing a  cavalryman  to  his  horse?  In  the  LIGHT  CAVALRY  OVER-' 

TURE  von  Suppe  brings  us  to  attention  at  once,  with  a  loud  fanfare. 
As  the  bugle  dies  away,  there  seems  to  be  a  long  wait  before  the  horses 
are  off.  What  could  be  happening?  Are  the  men  shining  their  boots? 
Are  they  adjusting  the  saddles?  Is  everyone  lined  up  for  the  take-off? 
At  last  all  is  ready,  and  what  do  you  hear?  A  perfect  description  in 
music  of  fiery,  galloping  horses: 
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As  you  listen  to  the  Overture,  see  how  many  times  this  theme 
comes  in. 

FRANZ  VON  SUPPfi,  a  Belgian  composer  who  lived  in  Italy* 
had  a  name  as  long  as  Mozart's.  You  will  remember  that  when  Father 
Mozart  took  his  small  infant  boy  to  church  to  be  christened,  he  was 
baptized  Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgangus  Theophilus.  Father 
Von  Suppe  named  his  son  Francesco  Ezechiele  Ermenegildo  Cava- 
liere  Suppe-Demelli.  No-one  could  possibly  remember  all  these 
names  so  it  was  simpler  just  to  call  him  Franz. 

AS  FRANZ  GREW  UP  he  loved  music,  and  learned  to  play  the 
flute.  By  the  time  he  was  fifteen  Franz  had  written  a  mass.  But  re- 
ligious music  did  not  appeal  to  him  for  long;  he  was  more  interested 
in  the  theatre.  After  attending  the  University  of  Padua,  where  his 
father  had  sent  him  to  study  philosophy,  Franz  wanted  more  than 
ever  to  be  a  musician. 

IT  WAS  IN  VIENNA  that  Franz  finally  had  his  chance.  Here 
in  this  music-loving  city,  he  became  a  conductor  of  theatre  orchestras. 
Inspired  by  the  stage,  he  set  out  to  write  operas  and  operettas.  During 
his  theatre  days  he  produced  two  grand  operas,  31  comic  operas  and 
operettas  and  180  other  stage  pieces.  His  two  most  popular  over- 
tures are  "POET  AND  PEASANT"  and  "THE  LIGHT  CAV- 
ALRY." These  are  both  favorites  with  bands  and  orchestras  in  many 
countries. 
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About  the  Symphony 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  SYMPHONY,  directed  by  Benjamin 
Swalin,  makes  a  tour  of  the  State  each  year,  giving  FREE  CON- 
CERTS to  school  children. 

THESE  FREE  CONCERTS  are  made  possible  by  the  subscriptions 
of  your  parents  and  the  donations  of  many  generous  people  who 
want  you  to  continue  to  hear  the  best  music. 

SINCE  1944  the  Orchestra  has  played  496  concerts  for  796,663  chil- 
dren. The  children's  matinees  are  in  addition  to  hundreds  of 
concerts  played  at  night  for  adults. 

THROUGHOUT  THE  NATION  your  State  Orchestra,  famous  as 
"The  Symphony  on  Wheels,"  has  broadcast  over  NBC,  CBS  and 
Mutual  networks. 


About  Junior  Memberships 

^BblD  YOU  KNOW  that  boys  and  girls  may  become  Junior  Members 
of  the  North  Carolina  Symphony?  For  fifty  cents  you  may  at- 
tend the  night  programs  played  for  adults.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
buy  a  membership  ahead  of  time.  Just  go  to  the  night  concert 
with  your  parents  and  get  your  Junior  membership  card  at  the 
door.  This  card  entitles  you  to  go  not  only  to  the  night  concert 
in  your  town  but  it  will  admit  you  to  any  evening  concert  in  the 
State. 

About  the  Director 

BENJAMIN  SWALIN,  Director  of  the  North  Carolina  Symphony.  .  .  .  Born  in 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  .  .  .  Studied  in  New  York  and  Vienna.  .  .  .  PhD.  from  the 
University  of  Vienna.  .  .  .  Several  diplomas  from  other  music  schools.  .  .  .  Talented 
violinist.  .  .  .  Once  the  youngest  member  of  the  Minneapolis  Symphony.  .  .  .  Professor 
of  Music  at  DePauw  University  and  University  of  North  Carolina.  .  .  .  Composer. 
.  .  .  Lecturer.  .  .  .  Author  of  two  books  on  music.  .  .  .  Guest  conductor  of  Mexican 
orchestras.  .  .  .  Champion  of  fine  music  for  North  Carolina's  children. 
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